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' 'The literature is replete with investigations d'ocumentVig the 'detrirrcntal 
effects of fathap-absence; upon the adjustment of children. Within the rr.ili-' 
tary setting err.phasis ha| been placed upon short-term absence due to i?;ilitary- 
obligations, ^ and upon the" disturbing effects of. prolonged 

sep&rations fostered by war^ ' ^' ^' Although some studies have attcr.pted 
to exa^;ine the differential effects, of father's return upon the family system 
and its individual meT^bers^ » , 8, ii, 12; 13, lu, is few of these studies 
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specifically related "to the effects of father's separation and'father's return 

upon yie cm lUj^en QJC ^.yimiu^y^- " ■ - - / / 

longer the pfeMod uf fdlhe, 'absj^, the moro soveVe ^rp ;thp pffprt? o^/ h^^ 



unequivocally; have itrsnediate and beneficia] effects upon the children's 'emo- 
tional and social deveTdpinent. Yet.'othl^r investigators have-indicated that 
"fathers actual return is not a panacea. Baker, et al.,"in their study of 
father absence i.n the military, pointed out that fathers return willing to 
accept some' responsibilities for the family's vicissitudes and to offer 
reparation', but they also bring iheir own situational trauma. Hu'r|ihy and 
Zoobuck^S in rank order i ng\ those -factors in- military 1 ifTi^hvhh/ppear 
most stressful in the cases they studied, found that although .the most impor- 
tant was father's abse-nce from the home, the se^nd most stressful was bis 
return which often appeared to upset the balance established during his 
abjfeTTce. Certainly, the effects of father 'sji^e turn upon the children war- 




rants further investigation. ^ , • 

The present investigation of the effects of father's return was prompted 
by the results of an earlier study^hich examined the personal and social 
adjusj^ment of a sample 6f 99 children of returned American prisoners of the 
Vietnam conflict^^. The finding^ of this study indicated that the returnees' 
children's scores on"the California Test of Personality (CTP), when compared 
.with Normative data, were uoiformly below the no)^m in the realms of both per- 
sonal and social adjustment. The basic findings are summarized in Table 1. 

• ^ 

X . * Insert Table 1 about here . ^ * 

However, in the initial study .in- the absence of baseline measures CCTP scfiros 
before 'father's absence)- and a comparison group, it was not possible to 



• determine the differential effects of father's absence and father's return. 
- rnnroivr^hly , fho <;trF^<;<;p<; of father absence would account for the negative 
findings rhn_rigpn_hp?nn 'hPlnv/~fhp norm 'tii"bottT pgrspnal -gnti -socf^^}"ajjust-• 



-me^t>- b«t4=-atberJ^ returiimy-My.e J^DTrareJjztraproww 



social and personal adjustment' (assumi ng they were below the norm initially). 

In recognition of the need to test these possibilities within the framework 

of a longitudinal study, the investigators proposed obtaining. additional 

data on a comparison group of children who experienced the prolonged separation 

but whose fathers did not return. Thus, by examk^i ng« two groups of children. 

Reunited (with father) and Non-Reuni^d (Comparist)n Group) r the investigators 

i 

w6uld.be ^ble to study th? differential effects of. father's return. The 
purpose of this paper is to present and discuss findings obtained from this 
proposed, and row completed, investigation. 

METHOD 

San.pl OS . • ' 

Tv/o samples of children were drawn from an initial pool of 215 families 
of servicemen missing in action of ^pri soners of war whose mothers were 
interviewed by the family Studies Brarich of the Center^r Prisoner of War 
; Studies in 1972 prior to the return of American prisoners of war from Vietnam, "^j. , 
The representativeness of the original sample of families was previously estab- ^ 
lished^^\ The first, sample, the Reunited sample, consisted^ of 99 children, - : 

55 boys and 44 girls, whose fathers returned from captivity; and the second ' 
sample, the Non-Reunited sample, consisted of 105 children, 58 boys and 47 / ' ^ 
girls, whose fathers never returned from Vietnam.' Of'the ^3 families included ^ 

: , \ - 

in the Reunited sample, 32 were Navy families, nine were Army families, and 
two were Marine Corps families. Thirty-eight were families of commissioned 
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officers, two were families of warnant officers, anci three* were-.-^amiUes of 



enlisted personnel /'Seven. -Of the-'-9g dittaren were DiacK and rne J«jernai.mng. 
92 were, Caucasian. Of the 52 families included' in thp Non-Reunited sample. 



28'wereiMavy families, 16 were'^rmy families, seven were Marine Corps families, 
and one was an Air Force family. Thirty-six were familtes of commissioned ^ 
offic^x^nd sixteen were families of Unlisted personnel. Eight of the- 105 
chi[^en were black and the remaining 97 were Caacasian. In terms of 
•residence, 'the children in both^ samples /lived in a variety of cities through- 
out the Uni'^ed States', the majority of v/hich were in- California, Virginia 
and' Florida. "^The mean period of father absence for the Reunited Sample was 
5.3 years, and" the me^n p'eriod of father absence for the Non-Reithi ted sample 
was 5.9 years. At the time of testing, the mean age of the Reunited y^mple 
was 11.5 years and the mean age of the NOn-Reuni ted sari^ple was IKS^'years. 
At the time that th^r fathers were taken captives or became casualties, the 
mean age of the Reunited sam^Jie^s 4.8 years and the 'mean^ age of the Non- 
Reunited sarple wa? 4.7 years. • ' * 
Measures , \' 

The appropriate level of the California ^Test of . Personality (CTP), Form 
AA, was administered to the children according to thefr ages and grade levels 
and distributed among the.subjects as shown in Table 2. 



Insert Table 2 about here • ^ - ^ 



"^The cUi -square test indicated that the Reunite^d and Non-Reunited samples 
were not significantly different when fathers' and mothers* educational^ 
experience were compared/but the samples were significantly different when 
fathers* service rank weVe compared (x^= 8.33, p <.01); the Non-Reunited sample 
had more enlisted fanlilies. 
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The rationale for using the CTP was. (1) because of its reported validity 
gil d r e V i aMlit y (2) bGcause=^f qvqi la b ility es tefe Ushad-norms-f on^ 




^ arioub ^a gu d ii J yrdile levels; (3) b ecause of its appropri e tcnoGO for a w^o 



fange of agi^sr^arint^f^y-t^s^^ Ttr^^ofgan^ the-cdn eept of 1 iTe - 

adjustment as a balance between personal and social adjustment. The CTP is 

composed, of two scales: a personal adjustment scale and a social adjustment 

scale. The first scale taps six dimensions of personal adjustment, i.e. it 

is composed of si/ componerit scales: ?elf-reliance/sense of personal worth, 

sense of personal freedom, feeling of belonging, freedom from withdrawal 

tendencies, and freedom from nervous symptoms. The second scale is designed 

to measure six dimensions of social adjustment, i.e. it is also composed of 

six component scales: knowledge of social standards, social skills, freedom. 

from anti-social tendencies, family relations^ school relations^ and community 

relations. 
* ' . • • 

Pl^ocedferre 

The mother of each subject>/as contacted and an appointment scheduled at 
the family's convenience. All family interviews and children's tests were 
conducted between March 1974 and April 1975 anjd took place in the family's 
home. Each child was instructc^d to ^complete the test on his or her own by^ 
either circling the appropriate response, YES or NO^ or by indicating his 
choice^to the examiner. For those children who had not yet learned to read, 
the CTP questions were read aloud by the examiner who also recorded the child' 
responses. 

Scoring and Analysis ' * » - 

On the California Test of Personality the number^ of correct responses 
yields a raw score for each of the 12 component scales. A total persbnal 



adjustment score is computed by adding the raw scores for each of the six com- 
pCTen^t^irai-e^trf^peTSorra-K^djuslnTi^^ social Hdijustmerrt.^tore ts ^ 



cuHipuLeu by dduiny the raw scores fur eacn of tne six cunipuiieiiL bCdle:> of 

' "s-actBf adiustment. total BdjustnTent s corg is'^ d^nved ty~"wiTiniirix[ tlrWotaY" 
personal and total social adjustment scores. The raw scores were converted 
to percentile scores for future analysis. The l^llowing Comparisons were made 
using a i-test for unequal Ns: (1) the total group of Non-Reunited children 
vs. the total' group of Reunited children on--each of the 12 component scale 
percentile scores as well as each of the tfiree total scale percentile scores; 
{2) Non-Reunited boys vs. Reunited boys on the three total'scale percentile* 

-^'trrm^s and Non-Reunited girls vs. Reunited girU. on the three 'total scale per-, 
centile scores; (3) ,Non-Reuni ted children under five years of age at the/time 
of their fajther's casualty vs. Reunited children under. five at the time'of 
their father's casual*ty on 'the three total scale percentile scores; a;id (4) 

. Non-Reunited and Reunited children whose fathers were or Kave been absent less 
than 30 months vs. Non-Reunited and Reunited children whose fathers « were or 
have been absent more than &0 months on the three total scale percentile scores. 



RESULTS ., ■ 

Table 3 indicates that when personal and social adjustment porteritile 
scores from the CTP of the Reunited saiv.pl e and the Non-Reunited sample \Vere 
compared, no significant differences were found oi\ the children's totaS 
adjustnient scores nor on their total Social , adjustment and total personal 
adjDstment scores. The samples did indicate significant differences On 
two of the component scale scores; ^one^J-n—tl^e, realn^ of personal adjustnu^nt, 
freedom from nervous symptoms (t=1.76, df = 202, p <.05) and one in the--realifl 
of social adjustment, community relations (t=1.66, df*- 202, p'<.05)* The 

o „ ;■ . ' " • • * 
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r^findings indicated that, as a group-, the Recijiited children scafed higher 
;than the Non~Reuni ted children on both of these scales ana.^nus, cWTT^rtr^ 
fewer _ngrvouD o^'Jnptgmg aiK U ^ ettp r ro^muni.ty relations. Ho/;ever. even with 
sTgni'fi^nT^iffi^^.^^^^Tn^s^ 

.nervous symptoms has approached the normal range, while community relations 
continues to remain significantly below the nckm. 



Insert Table 3 about here 




The sub-group comparisons dealing with age and sex differences as weTl 
as differences in length of father absence did, not reveal significant, 
differences betv^een the two groups: 

^ ' , • DISCUSSION 

Since the" earlier investigation by Dahl and McCubbin'^^ indicated 
some disturbing.effect.s of "father absence - that the Reunited children were 
lower in both social and personal' adjustment th<in the norm established foV- 
the California Test of Personality, the findings of few differences between^ 
groups are not surprising. The. Reuni ted and Non-Reunited children were 
■GXtreme groups - all the children Jiave experienced unprecedented pcriods-of • 
father absence due to wartime casualties or incarceration. The fact that both 
groups'arc exhibiting d-ifficulty with their adjustment is in agreement with , 
-the studios establishing the detrimental effects of father absence^, 2, 3^ '.-^d 
The findings that in two of the component sca°les, freedom froiii nervous 

, symptoms.end community relatidns. the Reunited children were sigii'i ficantly 
higher^than the 'Non-Reunited <;hjldreh in their adjustment, indicate that 
\ . . father's return may be a critical variable in that it erased the ambiguity 

.•in the children's lives.. War-induced separation always" Introduces a measure " 
.. \. of unceVtainty; when and if fathdr will return is not known. For the children 

O 8 • ■ ■ ■ 
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of men who were missing in action of prisoners of war, this ambiguity was 



^efaceWSteJ' t)y^hT"pTOTOTg^ett^TO the ca3r^-t)fHb^ 



"clnTdren, this ambiguity has been raioved, but Tur Liie iNuii-Keuni ted children 



~Were is stiM the questibn ^tieir, ^^ver, father vntin-eturii/ Ttrtisrtfrtr 



. Non-Rdlinited children may be continuing to experience the inner^urmoil^of 

' . ^ / ' * 

^'Wpe and fear, the residuals of being "in limbo." On the basis of group 

'V / • / • /V 

discussions held with Non-Reunited children shortly after the return of the 
' American PWs in the Spring of ,1973, McCubbin, Hunter, and MtiLrL-s-^ noted that 
suppressed emotions played a unique part in the adjustment of the Non-Re/ni ted ' 
children; although the open display of emotions was acceptable in the group, 
the children expressed the feeling that it was not a generally accepted mode 
oV behavior at-home "They did not^want to upset their mothers" (p. 72). 
• Perhaps, --anxiety in the family fosters nervous symptoms in the children. 
Furmani^^, contends that children's dependency on their jnimediate environment 
makes them very sensitive to the mood that prevails around them. Teichnian^^, 
in me of the few studies dealing with children whose fathers were classified 
•as missing in action in the Israeli Yom Kippur War, found that the children's 
reactions were a function of the general atmosphere at home. This finding is 
in line with that of Hilgard, Newman and Fisk^^who pointed out that children 
' display extreme sensitivity to their mothers' reactions to loss. 

ratlicr*s return aTso appears to play a role m fostering children's 
•.development in the realm of community relations; reunited families are more 
readily assimilated back .into the community. This finding is in' line with 
^those investigators who view the father as the instrumental leader in the 
family, as the parent who .represents fot^ the children the princiffles and 
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/ / 

rules of society^^, ,,For* the* children of non-reunited families, the struggle 



for social acceptance continues. Throughout the Southeast Asian conflict, the 



s~who wer e he 




society at large;^^^ they felt as /if they wei^e social deviants 



?ling aliena t ed fro m- 



^T7 



no 



longer acceptjed as part of the military community b(icause^ of the absence of 
the military member. They/ were also 'lincomfortable pong most civilians who 
questioned the valiiity 9! the war and their father^* roles in it. McCubbin, ' 
Hunter and Metres ^ ^1 ref^rted that children of non-rtuni ted families were 
deeply self-conscious/ about having a father ii^issing; the nop.-rcur.i ted children 
may- continue to vie)v their status as inferior to tf|at of children of intact 
families. / 

Contrary to studies by Baker et al.^^and Muiiphy and Zoobuck^^S it did 
not appear tbat father's return had a traumatic erfect upon the children's 
adjustment.; However, in spite'of tiie fact that liurie' of the CTP scores 'of* 

reunited children were significantly lower than those of non-reunited children, 

/ ' 

it may be hypothesized thot father's return is a factor in inhibiting the 
children's personal and social adjustment, particularly with respect to those 
areas of chi^-cj^ dGvelopnient which continlie to remain below the norms established 
for the 

Father absence continues to have a profound effect upoji the children's 
personal and social adjustment, effects which arc not immediately offset by ^ 
father's return. Ind^epondcnt of father's retuiMi, the children of both the 
Reunited and Non-Reunitc*d samples indicated CTP percentile scores which fell 
below the norms establislled for the CTP. - Parti cii^larly apparent were the* 
total personal, total social and the combined total percentile scores which 
fell below the norms. Considering %that the data for the s^udy were obtained 



/ /' * ' / 

during the /first year following fathe/'s 'return, it may be hypothesized th^/t, 



3ver°tfTTf^rTchab rdL[it;i''s° 

1 <' " \ 



/ 



OTir6^e°oi?re'^T0re"i^$t^ilj 1 1 i\im 



a nd predlcUble, improvements in qmiar e n-s adjustment w-i 1 1 be noted." pAirther^ 
more, woth regard, to children of nOn-reunited families, as their mothe/s 
draw closure to the prolonged sei/aration and es.ltablish a new 1 ife_ for/them- 
selves through remarriage, cbaafies in the childjrcn's social anpf personal 
.adjustment scojpes may also be'fioted. Within thb longitu^linal framfework of 
this study of father absence^ in the nn'litai:^, it is expected tha^ a comparison 
of children of reunited, non-reunited, and reconsti tuted V^niitVes will be 
possible and essential to our gaining a better understanding M the Yole of 
father'in the long term adjustment of chiTdren who experienced prolonged 
separations. • 

Finally, although it was indicated that the Reunitej/ and Non-Reunited 

/ ^ 

Xamples scored ,signifirant'ly he>nw tho nnrm Jn thpir sa'cial ajiB personal 
adjustment, it should be mentioned thaf caution need pe appliod when inter- 
preting these firid-/ngs. First, it must be refiiemberid that the' Cal iforni a _ 
Test of Personality is not a diagnostic tool, but is primanily a developmental 
instruftient. Tire fact that the samples are havi/iip greater difficulty with 
"thQir adjustm/nt does not necessarily indicate that there is more psycho- 
pathology, //hen ithe results of this Vest reveal evidence of difficulty, the 
child should be viewed in.light of his total environment as far as possible 
before re/ommcnding or indicating a need for treatment. This, of course, 

/ .7 ^ 

wp^uld indicate the'need for introducing, a more extensive battery of instru- 

/ / ' ' . ** 

/ments, perhaps including some measures of anxiety, sex role identity! etc. 



In addiUbn', the need for a control group, tli3t'is, children who come from " 
s n il I Td r - "Suc-iQ -gc pnoiriTC^-baTrlcgroundST-Tni 1 i 1 a ry -famUies -rfho experience rotrtine- 



' perffes -ot father absence, etc., wuuld sbuui tjbbe ii Lidl. i n o rd e l - to v e rify 



"^~i^heTPieF%ieIira 

significantly different in their adjustment from other children.' 
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TABLE I 



COMPARISON OF THE RPW GROUP WITH CTP NORMATIVE DATA* 

0 



CTP S-cales and Subscales ^ t Rati.os 



I . PERSONAL 



II 




Self-rel iance 




48 


N.S. 


Sense of personal worth 




54 


N.S. 


Sense of personal freedom 


-3 


16 


<.005 


Sense of belongi ng 
Freedom fron vn'thdrav/al 


-1 


40 


N.S, 






V 


tendencies 


-3 


50 


<.005 






92 


N.S. 


Total Personal Adjustment 
SOCIAL ^ 


-3 


28 


<.005 








Social standards ^^^''^^ 




58 


N.S. 


Social skills ^^^^-^^ 


-1 


43 


N.S. 


Freedo.Ti fron antisocial 








tendencies 


-5 


.43 


<.005 


Family relations 


-4 


.50 


<.005 


School relations 


-4 


.98 


<.005 


Comi^unity relations 


-2 


.81 - 


<.005 


Total Social Adjustnient 


-5 


.45 


< .tl05 


TOTAL ADJUSTf-',[NT 


-4 


•is 


<.005 



*Dahr& McCubbin, 1975 
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TA&LE 2 



DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS ACGORDING^.O CTP LEVEL 



CTP Level 




Subjects 




Reunited* 


■ } 


Non-Reunited** 


PRII'IARY 

(grades kindergarten 
through 3) 


24 




31 


ELEMENTARY 
. (grades 4 through 7) 


31 




'35' 


^INTERMEDIATE 
"(grades 8 and 9) 


18 




14 


)~SECO.NDARY 

(grades 10 through 12) 


26 


^. 


.-■^25 



*N= 99 
**N= 105 



TABLE 3 



COMPARISON OF THE MIA CHILDREN WITH THE RPW CHILDREN 



^^r, o -, J c k c 1 . Mean P ercentile Scores , --i 

CTP Scales and Sub-Scales — — r — ^ 

Non-Reumted Reunited 



I. PERSOf^AL 



Self-rel iance 

Sense of personal v/ortji., 

Sense of personal freedom 

Feel ing o.f bel onging 

Freedom from withdrawal 
tendencies 

Freedom from nervous 
symptoms ^ 



54.3 
58.1 
46.8 
52.4 

43.8 

45.4 



50.8 
56.9 
44.6 
51.2 



52.3 



.92 
.30 
*.59 

.28 



44.1 -.07 



-U76* 



T6tal Personal 
Adjustment 



44.3 



44.2 



-.02 



II. SOCIAL 



Social standards 

Social skills ' 

Freedom from anti- 
soc^l tendencies 

Family relations 

Sc^hool relations 

Coiirnunity relatio^is 



Total Social 

Adjustment 



46.7 
46.9 

36.1 
48.9 
40.2 
39.5 



36.7 



52.2 
50.2 

37.1 
45.6 
40.9 
45.9 



39.7 



III. TOTAL ADJUSTMENT 



40.0 



41.7 



-1 .'50 * 
-.83 

-.23 
.78 
-.19 
-1.66* 



V 



.87 



-.52 



^p<.05 
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